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THE HORSE. 

No animal does more for the comfort and 
service of man than the horse. He is brave, 
and willing to share any danger with his 
master. He is very strong, and capable 
of long-continued exertion. 

Horses, in their wild state, are not now 
found in any part of Europe; and those 
which now inhabit some parts of America, 
are supposed to have come from what were 
originally tame horses, as this animal was 
not known in America when it was first 
discovered. Nothing surprised the inhabi- 
tants of Mexico and Peru so much, on the 
first arrival of the Spaniards on their shores, 
as the horses. Horses are not generally 
used until they are three or three and a 
half years old. Some skill and strength 
is necessary to teach them to be willing to 
carry a person on their backs, or to be har- 
nessed to a carriage. 

The horse gets his full growth when he 
is about four years old, and generally lives 
to the age of twenty-five or thirty years. 
The Arabian horses are considered the 
handsomest of any that are known. The 

English and American horses resemble 
those of Arabia and Barbary, from which 
some of them are bred. 

It is said that the Arabian horses are 
descended from the wild horses in the des- 
erts of Arabia. An Arabian, if he be ever 
80 poor, has horses. As the Arabians have 
only a tent for their house, this tent serves 
them for astable. The horses, colts, the 
husband, wife, and children, all live mixed 
up together ; and the little children will 
lie on the body and neck of the mare and 
colt without these animals doing them any 
hurt. In fact, the horses and mares are so 
gentle, in their way, that they will allow 

he children to play with them as they 
please. 

The Arabians treat their horses very 
Kindly. They talk to them, and the ani- 

nals seem to know what they say. They 
hever beat or spur them. If their rider 

hould happen to fall, it is said they will 
top, even when they are on a swift gal- 
op. 

The picture above represents a party 
pf European travellers on their way to visit 
he Dead Sea, in Palestine. This is the 
place where the cities of Sodom and Gomor- 

h formerly stood. These cities were des- 
toyed on account of their great wickedness. 
Phe story of their destruction is told in the 
bible, 

The party in the picture, who are going 
“visit this place, are riding on Arabian 
nerses, and are accompanied by an Arabian 
Paief for a guide. 





The horse sleeps much less than man, 
when he is in health. He does not rest 
more than two or three hours together; 
he then gets up to eat. He does not 
usually sleep more than three or four hours 
in the twenty-feur. Some horses never 
lie down, but sleep standing. 








Narrative. 


JOHNNY PEAK’S ACCIDENT. 


Little Johnny Peak was a pretty good 
boy, in so far as he was obedient to his 
parents and to his teacher, and always told 
the truth, and was willing to let his little 
playfellows share in his cake and his amuse- 
ments ; but Johnny was what children call 
a cry-baby, and wept so easily, and boo- 
hooed so loudly at every trifle which did 
not suit him, that he did not enjoy half 
the credit which his good qualities really 
entitled him to claim. One day, as he was 
playing with a small crooked stick of wood, 
he hit himself on the shin, and, as usual, 
set up a cry that would have done credit 
to him had he intended to do the crying of 
a year in five minutes. While he was 
bawling at this rate, an old farmer came 
by, and very naturally asked him what was 
the matter? ‘Omy leg! my leg!’ said 
Johnny; ‘my leg! myleg!’ ‘ Let me see 
your leg,’ said the compassionate man. 
So Johnny pulled up his trowsers, and 
pulled down his stocking, and the man 
looked and felt and felt, and looked again, 
but not seeing any appearance of blood 
or bruise, he looked Johnny solemnly in 
the face, and said, ‘I'll tell you what it is, 
young man, you have certainiy got a bone 
in your leg.’ ‘Got a what?’ screamed 
Johnny. ‘Got a bone,’ repeated the man, 
‘and the sooner you let your mother know 
it, the better.” The man went away, and 
Johnny, frightened almost to death at his 
danger, began to bawl again more lustily 
than ever. Ina few minutes, Jim Slack, 
who was playing truant, heard him, and, 
coming np, said, ‘What is the matter? 
what ails you, Johnny?’ ‘I've got a bune 
in my leg,’ said the frightened boy, ‘and I 
want to get home to my mother.’ ‘ Why 
don’t you get up and walk home?’ said 
Jim. ‘I can’t stir a step,’ said Johnny, 
‘and I shall die if I’m left here.’ ‘ Hold 
still,’ said Jim, who was really a kind boy, 
and a pretty good one, though he did love 
the woods and the fields better than he did 
committing books that he did not under- 
stand to memory; ‘hold still,’ said he, 
‘and I'll try to get some other boys to 
help me carry you home.’ 











Jim ran off toa grove where he knew 
some other truants were playing, and found 
half-a-dozen there. ‘Come along with 
me!’ said he; ‘Johnny Peak has got a 
bone in his leg, and can’t walk a step, and 
you must help me carry him home.’ Off 
they all set, and meeting several other boys 
on the way, they told them of the dreadful 
accident that had happened to Johnny, and 
all hands, moved by curiosity or com- 
passion, rushed to the rescue. 

Johnny, seeing so many boys, concluded 
that it was avery serious affair, and he 
screamed accordingly. ‘Poor Johnny!’ 
said Jim, ‘ don’t cry so, and we'll try to 
carry youhome. Here ! Jack Smith, lift that 
gate off the hinges, and we'll lay Johnny 
upon it, and then, boys, lay hold and lift, 
every one of you; but first, Jack, let’s you 
and I lay Johnny carefully on the gate.’ 
The moment they took hold of the poor 
boy, he began to scream as if his legs were 
sticks of barley candy, and in danger of 
being snapped into a dozen pieces. * Gent- 
ly, gently, Jack,’ said the compassionate 
Jim, and, as gently as a mother would 
handle her infant, Johnny was placed upon 
the gate, on which half-a-dozen of the 
other boys had laid their jackets. ‘They 
tell us how naughty and wicked it is to 
play truant,’ said Jim to his friend Jack, 
‘but if we hadn’t played truant, I should 
like to know what would have become of 
poor Johnny.’ As they moved on in a sort 
of funeral procession, one person after an- 
other saw them, and inquired what was 
the matter, and, supposing it was a dread- 
ful thing to have a bone in one’s leg, they 
joined in the procession, and by the time 
they reached Johnny’s home, it would have 
puzzled some boys, who have ciphered as 
far as simple multiplication, to count the 
men and women and boys and girls that 
crowded around the bier on which Johnny 
was carried by his earnest and hardwork- 
ing companions. 

When they came near the house, a 
thoughtful woman of the crowd, thinking 
that the dreadful news shouid not be al- 
lowed to break like a water-spout upon the 
poor mother, proposed that the bearers 
should stop, and a committee be sent grad- 
ually to prepare the mother for the recep- 
tion of her suffering son. In the course of 
the procession, Johnny, feeling no particu- 
lar pain, and being tired of screaming, had 
become very quiet, and this excited more 
and more the sympathy of the crowd, for 
they said at once, ‘the poor boy is too ex- 
hausted even to cry, and he will die before 
he gets home.’ The thoughtful woman 
who had proposed the committee, was her- 
self dispatched to the house, and finding 
Johnny’s mother humming a cheerful air, 
as she was plying her needle, ‘ Poor wo- 
man,’ said she, ‘she little thinks how soon 
all her joy is to be turned to mourning.’ 
‘Mrs. Peak,’ said she, as the mother wel- 
comed her with a smile, ‘have you a son 
named John?’ ‘I hope so,’ said Mrs. 
Peak,‘ why do you ask the question >’ 
‘Is he at home?” ‘At home,’ said Mrs. 
Peak, alarmed, not so much at the words 
as the tune of the question, ‘At home, 
no; I told him he might go to play.’ 
‘Has anything happened to him?’ ‘No, 
what do you mean?’ said the alarmed mo- 
ther. ‘Have you heard of any thing?’ 
‘There is a report,’ said the woman, trying 
to be very cautious and cunning at the 
same time, ‘there is a report that he has 
been seriously injured.’ ‘ How? where is 
he?’ said the distracted mother, as she 
hurried into the next room for her bonnet. 
On her return, the bier and the bearers 
stood before the door. ‘ My dear Johnny,’ 





exclaimed the affectionate mother, ‘ what 
has happned to you?’ ‘O mother,’ said 
he, crying again at the top of his lungs, 
not from any pain of his own, but because 
of his mother’s distress, ‘O mother, I was 
playing with a crooked cat-stick, and it flew 
up and hit me on the leg, and almost killed 
me, and a man came by and told me he 
believed I had a bone in my leg, and had 
better go home to my mother.’ Johnny 
spoke this in so louda tone that all the 
crowd heard it, and some of the men and 
women, seeing through the joke, laughed 
out boisterously. The mother soon laugh- 
ed too; for, when she asked Johnny which 
leg was hurt, he could not certainly tell, 
and began to kick lustily with both at the 
boys around, who were beginning to plague 
him, now he was safe, with as hearty good- 
will as they had pitied him when they had 
supposed him in danger. * Three cheers for 
Johnny Peak,’ said one of the rogues, and 
three cheers were given by the crowd. 
‘ Three cheers for Johnny’s cat-stick,’ said 
Jim Slack, and the crowd gave three cheers 
again. ‘Three cheers for the bone in 
Johnny’s leg,’ said Jack Smith. The 
crowd gave three lusty cheers, and then 
forcing Billy Peabody to lie upon the gate, 
they ran off, some shouting, and some 
boo-hooing as little Johnny did when the 


dreadful accident first happened to him. 
* [Mass Common School Journal. 
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ORIGINAL. 


THE PORTFOLIO—No. 13. 


BY “AUNT FANNY.” 


A wedding? ah yes, and aunt Fanny’s 
first wedding too! not that it was aunt 
Fanny’s in one sense, viz, that in which 
she herself officiated as the most important 
personage; there slumbers in her memory 
no such radiant and refreshing picture ; 
but the one at which che was first present 
as a humble spectator—a mere looker-on. 
Cannot my young readers sympathise in the 
joy Ifelt when I found the whole family 
were included in the invitation? Can they 
not imagine without any help from my poor 
pen, how much I talked, laughed and thought 
about it, in the week which intervened? 
Some anxieties there were too, for it was 
an untried scene,andI did not know ex- 
actly what would be expected of me a young 
lady of seven years old on such an impres- 
sive and remarkable occasion; but they 
were forthe most part lost in brilliant, 
though indefinite expectations of something 
more wonderful and charming than I had 
ever yet beheld. 

It was mid-winter; aclear, cold night. 
The ceremony was to take place at the 
bride’s home and the party to be at the 
house of the newly-married pair, some half 
a mile distant. I remember being dressed 
before teain my red bombazette, (a mate- 
rial very like the merino of modern days, 
only stiffer) which was my best, with a lace 
ruffle in the neck; and that I thought the 
time for our departure would never come. 
My uncle and aunt got ready with great 
moderation, and I remember the latter 
changed her cap for another, after I thought 
everything was done, thereby running (as I 
fancied) a tremendous risk of being shut 
out for wantofroom. However we started 
at length in single file along the narrow 
foot-path, my uncle taking the lead, while 
I brought up the rear. , 

It was an old-fashioned gathering, where 
the whole town was present at the cere- 
mony, and of course a good deal of crowd- 
ing was unavoidable. My aunt, being 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








also aunt to the bridegroom, procured a | 


seat quite near the four chairs which were 
standing in silent expectation, and which, 
having been set apart from a common to a 


sacred use, were forbidden to sustain the | 


weight of any ordinary mortal, however 
tired or aged he or she might be. It was 
all new to me. I had never seen so many 
old ladies together before, with such state- 
ly caps, and rustling silks, and my spirit 
felt an awe creeping over it at the sight; 
for, keeping close to my aunt’s side, I hap- 
pened to get into the very centre of vener- 
able matrons, whose inquisitive eyes seem- 
ed to me all turned in my direction. At 
last there was a bustle—a movement; the 
closely gathered host gave way on either 
side, and my heart beat quickly; and I 
pressed closer to my aunt’s protecting 
chair; but after all, it was not the bride ; 
only the venerable pastor, who, with his 
aged but still beautiful wife, came forward 
in front of the forbidden chairs, and ex- 
changed many pleasant greetings with the 
friends about them. ‘How do you do, 
my dear?’ said the pastor’s wife to me; 
to which enquiry, made in a very‘ pleasant 
tone of voice, I only responded by turning 
very red, and looking down at the carpet 
violently, till conjured by my aunt to 
‘answer the lady,’ and then I muttered 
something for which nobody was much the 
wiser. Another parting among the crowd ; 
another little bustle, a glimmer of white 
dresses and wreaths of flowers; and then, 
the full splendors of the bridal pair shone 
upon my bewildered eyes. Whether the 
bride was in truth very beautiful I do not 
know, but I thought then that nobody had 
ever looked so elegantly, so resplendently 
enchanting. I looked at her through all 
the sacred rites, (which now are so touch- 
ingly solemn and impressive to me,) as I 
would at a picture, never once taking off 
my eyes. ‘Then came the shaking of hands 
&c., during which I was pushed about till 
I lost sight of the bridal couple. Soon 
followed the departure of the happy pair, 
with all the younger and gayer part of the 
assembly for the new home, where was to 
be dancing and other jollifications ; while 
the graver ones remained to have a little 
sober gossip among themselves. It be- 
came a question whether I should go with 
a cousin, or stay behind with my aunt ; 
and a very important one I considered it, I 
assure you. 

Something was said about my getting 
sleepy, and not knowing what to do with 
myself, and making trouble, but all objec- 
tions were overruled, and to my very great 
joy, permission given me to go. 

I was put in the bottom ofa sleigh under 
the buffalos, while as many merry, laugh- 
ing young ladies as could be stowed in it 
were added, and away we drove. I was 
in a state of great excitement, and when 
the driver, who had stout mittens on his 
hands, lifted me out, and asked ‘if I was 
cold?’ I wondered how anybody could 
think of being cold amidst such delightful 
doings. 

Music, dancing, bright faces, merry 
voices—all these combined to charm me 
fora time, but then came weariness and 
loneliness, and the ‘not knowing what to 
do with myself,’ which had been predicted. 
Everybody there was grown up, but me, 
and I wandered from room to room, quite 
at the mercy of any one who had _ benevol- 
ence enough to attempt to entertain a for- 
lorn child. One kind hearted lady I re- 
member, took me up in her lap, and pieked 
off the sugar-plumbs from the frosting of 
her cake for me, an act I have never forgot- 
ten and my heart has always warmed to- 
wards her since. Truly kindness to a 
child is not thrown away, it often becomes 
the source of pleasant and grateful memo- 
ries through the years of a long and chang- 
ing life. The hours wore away heavily, 
and most heartily did I again and again 
wish myself in my own warm bed at home. 
‘My bright vision of wedding pleasures had 
become dim; even the oride had ceased to 
charm my eyes; and when my cousin 
caught a glimpse of me, remarking, ‘ do 
aee that tired, sleepy child! I must take her 
home!’ I was quite willing to have my 
heed and cloak tied on, andas soon as I 
was placed in the sleigh, I went fast asleep, 
and)knew nothing more till the bright sun 
of the next morning was high in the sky. 
It-was something to be able to figure among 
my-school-mates as a wedding-guest, and 
to relate to them my experiences, but I 
.waa fereed to feel that as a whole a wed- 








ding was a weariness rather than a pleasure. 
It was a foretaste of many, many weddings, 
at which I have since been presnt, 
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ORIGINAL. 
INSECTS.—N 0. V. 
THE COCHINEAL. 


This insect is of an oval form and is about 
the size of a small pea, it has six feet,and 
attached to its head is a kind of snout or 
trunk formed somewhat like an elephant’s. 
Its body consists of several rings, which 
cause it to present a curious appearance, 
and between these rings are minute aper- 
tures or pores through which air is freely 
admitted; they are ten in number, and are 
placed on each side of the body in the soft 
membrane between the rings, so that the 
insect can open or close them at will, in- 
stead of their being rigid and motionless as 
they would be if situated in the horny 
rings. These apertures are covered with 
a ‘*dense investment” of small hairs, so 
placed as to form asieve of exquisite fine- 
ness which prevents the dust from passing 
into the breathing tubes which it would of 
course do, but for this wise provision, as it 
crawls much on the ground. From every 
‘“*spiracle” a set of extremely delicate 
tubes pass internally, and are divided and 
subdivided to an indefinite extent, penetra- 
ting to every part of the body, so that the 
whole system is thus supplied with air. 

‘* Any localized instrument for breathing 
in this insect would materially have added 
to the weight ofits body,” but by this wise 
provision of the Creator the weight of the 
creature actually diminishes its specific 
gravity to the greatest possible extent. 
The Cochineal is nourished by sucking the 
juice of plants, and when it is once fixed on 
a plant it does not move until it has entirely 
exhausted its juices. 

It is said by some writers that there are 
two kinds of these insects, the wild and the 
domestic, others say that they are the same, 
only the wild feed upon trees, without any 
assistance ; whereas, the domestic are care- 
fully, at a stated time, removed to cultiva- 
ted trees where they feed upon a purer 
juice. ‘The persons who have charge of 
them, place them on the prickly pear plant, 
in a particular order; and are very careful 
to defend them from other insects, or if any 
come near them, their tenders brush the 
Cochineal insects off with a fox’s tail. 
Towards the end of the year, when the 
old rainy season approaches which is fatal 
to them, they are removed to the dwelling 
house until winter is past, still remaining 
on the branches on which they feed, the 
leaves of which are very thick andjuicy and 
serve them for nourishment until warm 
weather comes. 

The natives make the cochineal insect 
nests like birds nests, of tree moss, or soft 
hay, or the down of cocoa-nuts, placing 
twelve in a nest; These they fix on the 
thorns of the prickly pear plant, where 
they remain until the young insects are 
able to creep upon the branches and find a 
proper place to rest in. 

The native Americans gather the coch- 
ineal, and put them in holesin the ground, 
where they kill them by pouring boiling 
water over them, and afterwards dry them 
in the sun, or in an oven. From the va- 
rious methods of killing them, arise the 
different colors which they appear in when 
brought to us. While they are alive they 
look as if they were sprinkled with a white 
powder, this they lose as the boiling water 
is poured upon them. Those that are 
dried upon hot plates are quite black. 
These insects are used both as a medicine, 
and for dyeing ; the colors procured from 
them is a beautiful and brilliant scarlet. 

ESTELLE. 
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ORIGINAL. 


SISTER ANNIE’S STORIES. 


NO. IV. 


Agnes Woodman had been absent a 
week, when on entering the school-room 
one morning, I saw her occupying her ac- 
customed seat. She was dressed in deep 
mourning, her face more pale than usual, 
and the expression of her countenance ex- 
tremely sad. I could not restrain the tears, 





| carpet was many a lovely flower. 
| surrounded by everything that could charm 


as I looked on that sorrowful face. The 


change in her dress told plainly to me the » 


story of her grief. The dear mother to 


whom she was so strongly attached, was) 


no more with her on earth. 

I approached to speak to Agnes, she saw 
me, and rising, tLrew her arms around my 
neck, and said ‘“‘ dear Annie,” tears inter- 
rupted and leading her to aseat, I spoke 
words of sympathy, and entreated her not to 
grieve. I told her that this affliction had 
been sent in love, and she must try thus 
to receive it. Such grief as hers, was not 
soon forgotten. Her sorrow was deep, but 
for the sake of others she treasured it in her 
own heart. Before long her face wore a 
oheerful smile, but all did not know of the 
tears she shed when alone. 

Agnes spent much time with me, and 
often spoke of her father. He resided in a 
distant city. Frequent letters from him 
afforded her much happiness,and many of 
her recreation hours were spent in writing 
to him. 

One day she came to me with a letter in 
her hand and tears in her eyes. I imme- 
diately asked if her father was well. ‘* Yes” 
said she, “ but read this, Annie.” It was 
from her father, telling her of his intention 
to visit her soon, and bring with him one 
who would be a mother to her. Agnes 
wept violently while I read, and when I 
had finished threw herself into my arms, 
exclaiming, “Oh Annie, I never, never can 
call her mother, I cannot see her take my 
dear mother’s place—I shall die if father 
brings her here. I cannot love her I know. 
Oh I wish I was dead.” I was grieved to 
see her so excited, but knew it would be 
of no avail to attempt to reason with her 
then. I therefore tried to divert her atten- 
tion from her own feelings. 

When I entered the school-room I found 
a group of girls in earnest conversation ; 
joining them, I perceived that they were 
speaking of Agnes, “‘ Poor girl,” said one, 
‘her father is to be married again; how I 
do pity her. Step-mothers are always 
cross.” 

“I know it,” said several voices. 
I would not mind it,” said one, turning to 
Agnes (who I now perceived had approach- 
ed, and apparently overheard a part of the 
conversation.) ‘‘ You can stay away at 
school most of the time.” 

** T am afraid she will influence her fa- 
ther against her,’ said Hattie Moore, 
“‘step-mothers always do.” ‘* Always?” 
said a voice doubtfully. ‘‘ Are you there, 
Maggie Weston,” said the last speaker, 
looking around. ‘“ your mother is an ex- 
ception to this rule, I believe. She is al- 
ways kind is’nt she.” 

“Yes indeed,” was the reply —‘* And 
perhaps Agnes’s will be an exception too,” 
said I. All hoped she would prove so, and 
the conversation was dropped. It was not 
however without some effect upon Agnes. 
Her grief at first was caused by the thought 
of seeing her mother’s place occupied by a 
stranger, but new thoughts had been sug- 
geated to her mind, and visions of step-mo- 
thers in the form of cruel and disagreeable 
personages, rose constantly before her. 

She was not happy, and her father either 
from her letters or by other means learned 
something of her feelings in regard to his 
marriage, which I will tell you another 
time. Erta. 








Morality. 


ORIGINAL. 


WISDOM AND PLEASURE. 


A FAIRY TALE, BY A MISS OF 14 YEARS. 


One warm summer afternoon, little 
Alice, having returned from school took her 
book out into her father’s orchard and 
seated herself under the shade of one of the 
trees, with the intention of studying. 
Although her eyes were fixed upon her 
book her thoughts were far from it. For 
little Alice, I am sorry to say, like many 
other children ofher age, thought it a task 
to work or study, and she was now think- 
ing of the happiness she might enjoy could 
she be excused from them. Whilst musing 
upon these things she suddenly found her- 
self transported to a beautiful island in the 
ocean. Here were various kinds of trees 
that hung with rich and splendid foliage. 
And interspersed here and there amongst 
the beautiful green moss which served as a 
She was 
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“ But | 





the eye. There were pretty rivulets with 
fishes sporting in them, and also many 
pleasant walks with arbors along them in 
which one could stop and rest. Alice seat- 


| ed herself in one of these and was gazing 


upon the delightful prospect before her. 
She had been thus occupied afew mo- 
ments, when two persons came and seated 
themselves beside her. One of them spoke 
and said, “ this is the land of the fairies, 
My name is Pleasure. I am queen over a 
certain portion of the land, my people are 
a people of pleasure. We do not have any 
such thing as work or study, and each one 
does as he pleases. I am always planning 
some amusement for them, either a sail or 
dance by moonlight or something that will 
please them. I have come to ask you to 
join us. I promise you that you shall not 
want anything, for you have only to wish 
fora thing and it is before you. Will you 
come ?” 

Alice was about deciding to go with her, 
when the other one spoke. Said she“ They 
call me Wisdom. I alsoam queen over a 
certain portion of this land, and I have 
come for the same purpose as Pleasure to 
ask you to join my people. But I cannot 
promise you always such pleasures as she 
does, for it will often be a great trial to do 
as I direct. First of all I would have you 
seek the pearl of great price, which is the 
Savior’s pardoning love. And if you have 
this you will find it easy to obey all my 
other requisitions. You will then delight 
to work or study, and will never be so: 
happy as when assisting your parents. It 
will help you to patiently toil whilst as- 
cending the rugged hill of Science. All 
your duties will be pleasant to you, for 
whatsoever you do, you will desire to do for 
the glory of God. The happiness that I 
give is more lasting than that of Pleasure, 
for it is the happiness of a conscience at 
rest, a soul at peace with God. Will you 
follow me ?” 

Alice was about to reply, when she sud- 
denly awoke, and found that it was a 
dream. The shades of twilight were fast 
gathering around her as she arose and went 
into the house. She thought much of her 
dream, and by the change in her conduct, 
it was hoped that she profited by it. And 
cannot we all profit by it, and choose the 
ways of wisdom whilst young, for surely, 
“her ways are ways of pleasantness, and 
all her paths are peace.” LoporsKa. 

Mason Village, N. H. 





Religion. 


EARLY PIETY. 


Many appear to think early piety too 
wonderful a thing to be true, It is won- 
derful, so wonderful that when David was 
contemplating the starry firmament, he was 
drawn fora moment from his meditations 
on the wonders he there beheld, by the 
still greater wonder of “ God’s ordaining 
strength out of the mouths of babes and 
sucklings.” 

“1 knew a little girl, about sixteen years 
and a half ago. She was much like other 
children—as full of sin and vanity as she 
could hold; and her parents had not as yet 
taken much pains to talk to her about re- 
ligion. So she went on in the way of her 
own evil heart, and thought herself a very 
good little girl, because she said her prayers 
every night and morning, and was not 
more passionate, wilful, and perverse, than 
most of her young companions. 

“The God of love did not think this 
sinful child too young to learn of Jesus. 
He so ordered it about the time I was 
speaking of, when she was seven years old, 
that she was led by a pious servant ‘into 
an almshouse. The servant and an aged 
woman whom she found there entered into 
a long conversation together; to which the 
little girl listened, and wondered what 
could make them like to talk about such 
things. But at the close, the old woman 
took the child affectionately by the hand, 
and said to her, ‘ My dear child, make the 
Lord Jesus your friend now that you aft 
so young, and when you come to be as olf 
as I am, he will never leave you nor forsake 
you. 

” God the Spirit sent these simple word: 
to the poor sinful child’s heart, She walk 
ed home in silence by her nurse’s side 
Then she remembered how often she hai 
slighted this dear Saviour; how she ha 
read of him in the Bible, and been wearie 
of the subject; how she had heard tb 
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the long dry sermon over; how she had 
gid prayers to him without minding what 
she said ; how she had passed days, weeks, 
and months, without thinking of him; how 
she had loved her play, her books, and her 
toys, and her playfellows—all, all better 
than Jesus. Then the Holy Spirit con- 
yinced her of sin. She saw that no good 
thing dwelt in her, and that she deserved 
to be cast away from God forever. Would 
he ever forgive her? She feared not, but 
she would try. She would make herself 
very good, and then, perhaps, Jesus would 
‘be her friend,’ 
“ But the more this little girl tried to be 
, the more her wicked heart got the 
better of her; for she’ was trying in her 
own strength. She was led to give up try- 
ing in that way, and many long night did 
she spend in praying ‘ with strong crying 
and tears’ to Jesus, that he would teach 
her how to get her sins pardonec, and make 
her fit to have him for her friend. Let me 
mention it for the encouragement of those 
who seek him, that he did not disdain to 
listen to the prayers of this little child. 
He put it into her heart to read the Bible 
—of which, though she understood not all, 
yet she gathered strength enough to give 
her some comfort. Qne day her attention 
was fixed on these words, The Lamb of 
God, which taketh away the sins of the 
world.” Now something that could take 
away sin was just what this little girl want- 
ed; and she asked her father to tell her 
who this Lamb of God was. He explained 
to her this precious verse. But who can 
describe the delight of this little child 
when made to comprehend that the ‘ blood 
of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin.’ Now 
she fled to Jesus. Now she knew that he 
had loved her, and given himself for her. 
Since then she has spent nearly seventeen 
years of mingled happiness and pain. But 
she has Jesus for her friend; and he never 
has and (she trusts) never will forsake her. 
She has forsaken him more than once for 
a season, and turned to/follow the vain 
things of the world. But her Shepherd’s 
eye has been over her in her wanderings, 
and he has never suffered her quite to de- 
part from him.” —[ Rev. Mr. Bridges. 


Obituary. 
THE DROWNED BOY. 


Unless you can swim well, never ventnre 
into deep water. I well remember in my 
boyhood, being present when one of our 
companions was drowned. He ventured 
out too far, and the current of the river 
carried him off his feet. Although there 
was no hole, nor dangerous spot where we 
were bathing—for a man seven feet high 
might have walked out foot by foot, and 
not lost more than two or three inches of 
his height in the water at a stride—so 
gradual and even was the slope ofthe gravel 
bed—yet the torrent swept this poor boy 
of his feet, and he was drowned ! 

The scene rises as vividly before me as 
if ithad happened but yesterday. I re- 
member well it was his birth-day; in honor 
of which, his fond mother had allowed him 
to put on his Sunday clothes. It was af- 
ter dinner when we went out for a walk. 
His mother bade us not stay very late, and 
invited two or three of us (his chosen play- 
mates) to come home with him to tea. 
She had made a large plum cake to cele- 
brate his birth-day, for he was her only 
child, I forget now who it was that first 
proposed we should go and bathe. It was 
in June; a beautiful, hot, sunshiny day; 
80, instead of going a bird-nesting, as we 
at first intended to do, we turned of at Ash- 
croft Dike, passed the old oil-mill, and 
wandered on the banks of the river, over a 
field or two, until we arrived at the Gravel- 
Bed, our favorite bathing-place. We 
placed our clothes, as usual, carefully under 
the willows on the bank, one or two kind- 
ly throwing down their every-day garments, 
that our companion might put his Sunday 
clothes upon them, and so preserve them 
from being soiled. I was reckoned a good 
swimmer, and, if I remember rightly, made 
My way at once across the deep river. 
Greatly have I regretted this since, for, 
Saving myself, there was but one other 
among us who could swim, and he was 
close upon my heels when the alarm was 
Sven that our comrade was drowning. 
The river in which we were bathing was 
tther wide ; and I was resting myself on 
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the opposite bank, I did not at first clearly 
comprehend what had happened; for no 
young savages ever yelled or shouted loud- 
er at the sight of a white man, than we 
were wont to do while bathing. It was the 
silence which followed that alarmed me 
most, and I swam back again with a heavy 
heart; for, without being told, I knew 
something had happened. On the bank, 
the group of boys were huddled together, 
some crying, others silent—all sorrowful. 
My companion who could swim assisted 
me, and we dived for him in turns, until 
we were compelled to lie down on the 
shore, breathless and exhausted, and al- 
most black in the face through our exer- 
tions. I shall carry the scar to my grave 
which marks the wound I then received, 
by the cap of my knee striking against a 
stone while searching for him at the bottom 
of the river. It was a melancholy picture 
that was seen on the banks of that river; 
and such an one I hope it will never be my 
lot to witness again! We looked over the 
water, on which the sun streamed, trying 
to fix upon the very spot where he last 
rose, as if we expected to see him appear 
once more; but the river rolled on as 
smoothly as if it had never closed over a 
human being. After waiting long, we 
dressed ourselves in silence, each eyeing 
the clothes which our companion would 
never wear again. Then we began to ask 
one another, who would undertake the 
painful task of carrying home the clothes 
of the drowned boy. 

At length we divided his garments 
among us; his little waistcoat was borne 
by one, his jacket by another ; each carried 
something, from his neckerchief to a single 
boot. We entered the town by a back 
street, as being less frequented ;‘ we passed 
the school where he had that very morning 
received a reward of merit. One of us 
went and informed the schoolmaster of his 
death. We left his clothes in the school- 
room, and our minister was sent for; and 
he carried the sorrowful tidings to the poor 
drowned boy’s mother. I have heard the 
neighbors say it was a heart-breaking scene, 
that she had been to the door many times 
to look for us; had cut up the plum cake, 
and prepared the tea; but that day none 
ofus dared to venture near her. It was 
several days before the dead body of our 
companion was discovered, when most of 
his school-fellows attended the funeral. It 
was the first heavy sorrow that many of us 
had ever felt, for he was a great favorite 
with us all. ‘* Watch therefore, for in such 
an hour as ye think not, the Son of Man 


cometh.” 
Tre 
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Henevolence. 
A PEACE MAKER. 


A member of the seminary at Bebek, one 
of the youngest in the school, was spend- 
ing his vacation at Psamatia, a quarter of 
the city of Constantinople on the sea of 
Marmora, six or seven miles distant from 
Pera. It happened one evening, in the 
providence of God, that he was brought 
into a family the parents of which were at 
variance with each other, and both openly 
saying that they wished to separate for life. 
Perceiving the state of things, he took a 
Testament and read to them Christ’s law 
of the marriage institution. Then he 
preached the gospel to them so faithfully, 
that, partly in amazement at such a youth- 
ful preacher, and partly from the force of 
truth, they relented, and proposed that he 
should judge between them and settle their 
strifes, after having heard a full statement 
from eachof them. ‘* No!’’,said he, “ this 
is not the way; let me tell you Christ’s 
way. Forgive! Make all yourstrifes into 
a bundle and throw them into the Marmora, 
and forget them; and begin from this 
evening to live by the gospel, and you and 
your children will all be happy.” They 
finally promised to do so, and he prayed 
with them and left them at a late hour, 
promising to visit them again. 

The effect of this and his subsequent 
visits were such, that a relative of the 
family, who was equally unhappy with his 
wife, seeing the change, went for the 
youthful peacemaker and brought- him 
home. He kept him with him a week; 








and, in speaking of it afterwards, he said, 

they often sat till morning light, reading, 

talking and praying. Both these families 

are now peaceful and happy, and say that 

they have just begun to live, and that since 
2 





he came to them neither wine nor angry | 
words have passed their lips. Each of | 
them has sent a son to the seminary and a | 
daughter to the female boarding school. | 
What a fine instance of a vacation well | 
spent. How worthy toawaken an emula- 
tion among the students of our own land in 
doing good.—Jour. of Missions. 








Parental. 


KISS ME, MAMMA, 
DO KISS ME, I CAN’T GO TO SLEEP. 


The child was very sensitive, so like that 
little shrinking plant, that curls at a breath, 
and shuts its heart from the light. 

The only beauties she possessed, were 
an exceedingly transparent skin, and the 
most mournful, large blue eyes. 

I had been trained by a very stern, strict, 
conscientious mother, but I was a hardy 
plant, rebounding after every shock ; mis- 
fortune could not daunt, though discipline 
tamed me. I fancied, alas! that I must go 
through the same routine with this delicate 
creature: so one day, when she had dis- 
pleased me exceedingly, by repeating an of- 
fence, I was determined to punish her se- 
verely. ‘Iwas very serious all day, and 
upon sending her to her littlecouch, I said, 
‘now my daughter, to punish you, and 
show you how very, very, naughty you 
have been, I shall not kiss you to-night.” 

She stood looking at me, astonishment 
personified, with her great mournful eyes 
wide open. I supposed she had forgotten 
her misconduct till then; and I left her 
with the big tears dropping down her 
cheeks, and her little red lips quivering. 

Presently I was sent for—‘‘ O! mamma, 
you will kiss me; I can’t go to sleep if 
you don’t,” she sobbed, every tone of her 
voice trembling, and she held out her little 
hands. 

Now came the struggle between love and 
what I falsely termed duty. My heart 
said, give her the kiss of peace; my stern 
nature urged me to persist in my correction, 
that I might impress the fault upon her 
mind. That was the way I had been 
trained, till I was a most submissive child, 
and I remember how often I had thanked 
my mother since for her straightforward 
course. 

Iknelt by the bedside—‘ mother can’t 
kiss you, Ellen,” I whispered, though 
every wordchoked me. Her hand touched 
mine; it was very hot, but I attributed it 
to her excitement. She turned her little 
grieved face to the wall. I blamed myself 
as the fragile form shook with half-suppres- 
sed sobs, and saying, ‘‘ mother hopes little 
Ellen will learn to mind her after this,”’ 
left the room for the night. 

It might have been about twelve when 
I was awakened by thenurse. Apprehen- 
sive, I ran eagerly to the child’s chamber. 
I had a fearful dream. 

Ellen did not know me ; she was sitting 
up, crimsoned from the forehead to the 
throat, her eyes so bright that I almost drew 
back aghast at their glances. From that 
night a raging fever drank up her life— 
and what think you was the incessant plaint 
poured into my anguished heart? ‘0, 
kiss me, mother—do kiss mc, I can’t go 
sleep. You'll kiss your little Ellen, mo- 
ther won’t you? I can’t go tosleep. I 
won’t be naughty if you'll only kiss me. 
O!kiss me dear mamma, I can’t go to 
sleep.” 

Holy little angel! she did go to sleep 
one grey morning, and she never woke 
again—never! Her hand was locked in 
mine, and all my veins grew icy with its 
gradual chill. Faintly the light faded out 
in the beautiful eyes—whiter and whiter 
grew the tremulous lips. She never knew 
me; but with her last breath she whispered, 
“TI will be good, mother, if you'll only kiss 
me.” 

Kiss her! God knows how passionate, 
but unavailing were my kisses upon her 
cheek after that fatal night. God knows 
how wild were my prayers that she might 
know, if but only once, that I kissed her. 
God knows how I would have yielded up 
my very life could I have asked forgive- 
ness of that sweet child. 

Well! grief is all unavailing now. She 
lies inher little tomb; there is a marble 
urn at her head, and a rose bush at her 
feet; there grow sweet flowers; there 




















waves the gentle grass, there birds sing 
their matins and vespers; there the blue | 


sky smiles down to-day, and there lies 
buried the freshness of my heart. 
Parents, you shuuld have heard the pathos 
in the voice of that stricken mother, as she 
said, ‘‘ There are plants that spring into 
greater vigor if the heavy pressure of a 
footstep crush them; but O! there are 
others, that even the pearls of the light 
dew bend to the earth.”—Olive Branch. 











A WIFE'S PRAYER. 


“ What knowest thou O wife, whether thou shalt 
save thy husband?”—1 Cor. vu. 16. 


Most of the children of the family had 
become hopefully pious. But the /ather, 
at the age of sixty-five, was yet without 
God and without hope in the world. He 
was a moral man, and seemed near the 
kingdom of heaven, but still did not enter 
it. He had seen prosperity and adversity 
—had passed through several revivals of 
religion. All this time his conversion had 
been a subject of much solicitude and pray- 
er to his wife; but with no visible effect. 

At length she proposed to the children, 
at home and abroad, to unite with her in 
prayer for him, ata certain hour of the day. 
This family concert was observed ; and still 
no visible effects. The faith of some of the 
children began to fail; but not so the mo- 
ther’s. Her faith grew stronger and more 
importunate. Her spirit had no rest. 
One night, after they had retired, she ex- 
pressed in a few words her concern for him. 
He gave her on indifferent answer, and 
fell asleep. She arose in the fulness of 
her anxious heart, and returning to the 
sitting-room raked open a bed of coals, and 
spent the night in prayer. It was in the 
month of February. As the morning ap- 
proached she fell into the following train of 
reflections :—‘‘I have borne this burden 
forty years; I can carry it no further; it 
is too heavy for me; I must roll it off on 
God. I feel that I have done! I cannot 
change his heart. I can’t convert him, 
however much I distress myself. Perhaps 
I have sinned in distressing myself as I 
have. God may have seen in me the want 
of a simple reliance on him, or the want of 
true and absolute submission to his will. 
He may have seen me afraid or unwilling 
to commit the matter of my husband’s sal- 
vation entirely to him. But I feel that I 
must and do thus commit it to him now. I 
will afflict myself no more I shall still 
pray for him, and use such means as may 
seem advisable, but—saved or lost I leave 
the result with God.” 

In the morning, after breakfast, finding 
him alone, she addressed him in a few 
kind but earnest words respecting the pros- 
pect of their speedy and eternal separation, 
and closed by saying; ‘‘ And now I have 
this one request to make—devote this day 
to the concerns of thy soul—devote it to 
reflection and prayer. If you cannot do it 
for your own sake, do it to oblige me.” 
Struck with her earnest manner, he said, 
decisively, “ J will.’”” She saw no more of 
him till quite night, when he returned sad 
and thoughtful. The next day he again 
disappeared, and was gone till evening. 
He returned thoughtful, but calm and 
serene. ‘I do not know,” said he, ** what 
has ailed me to-day; my feelings have 
been unusual, and indeed very strange, It 
has seemed to me this afternoon as if every- 
thing was changed. Every thing seemed 
to speak of God, .The trees, the hills, the 
skies—every thing seemed to praise him. 
And I felt that I loved every body. If 
there is any one I have hated, it is Mr. 
G ; but I have felt to-day that I loved 
him like a brother !”’ 

His heart seemed overfiowing with em- 
otions of this kind—as new and strange to 
him as the expression of them was to his 
astonished and rejoicing, but yet trembling 
wife. 

Who will go and do likewise? Are 
there not many wives with unbelieving 
partners who may be encouraged and quick- 
ened to effort by such an example? Who 
knows but they may save their husbands 
instrumentally ?—‘* My Mother.” 








A VALUABLE SCREEN. 

During the time the late Sir Robert Peel 
was Premier, Lady Jane Peel was in the habit 
of pasting all the articles which appeared in the 
newspapers against him onascreen. “ Well, 
there is nothing very singular in that—it is but 
the duty of every good wife to screen her hus- 
band’s faults.” 
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Editorial. 


GREAT MISSIONARY MEETING. 
Troy, N. Y. Tuesday, Sep. 7th, 1852. 


Supposing the numerous readers of the Com- 
panion would like some sketches of the great 
missionary meeting now in session here, I pro- 
pose to furnish a few. 

Here we are in this pleasant city of Troy, 
the head of sloop and steamboat navigation on 
the Hudson river. The cars from north, south, 
east, and west, have poured a constant stream 
of friends of missions into the city, to attend 
the annual meeting of the American Board of 
Foreign Missions. 

We are now in the finest church edifice in 
the city, that of Rev. Dr. Beman. That emi- 
nent statesman, Hon. T. Frelinghysen, is in the 
chair. The Secretaries are at their posts, and 
the business now begins. The venerable Dr. 
Nott, President of Union College, opens the 
meeting by prayer. Slips of paper are now 
circulated that every member present may send 
in his name. 

The report ef the Treasurer, H. Hill, Esq. is 
next read, by which it appears that the Debt of 
forty-four thousand dollars, existing at the last 
anniversary, is swept off, and five dollars and 
sixty cents remain in the treasury—at which 
announcement a decided sound of applause was 
heard in the great congregation. Dr. Pomroy 
now reads his division of the Report, followed 
by Dr. Treat and Dr. Anderson. The reports 
are of great interest, showing the great pros- 
perity of the missionary cause in various parts 
of the world. Some donations were made from 
most unexpected quarters, during the past 
year. One of a hundred dollars, and to be re- 
peated annually, by a high Turkish officer of 
government, a Musselman, and another hand- 
some one by a Cathilic, from one of our missi- 
onary seminaries. 

It is delightful to see the warm Christian 
greetings which Christian friends give each 
other as they meet on this occasion. You now 
see as the afternoon service .closes, crowds 
about the doors and in the shady ground in 
front of the Church, in delightful Christian in- 
tercourse. 

In the evening. Dr. Bacon of New Haven, 
preached to a very great audience the Annual 
Sermon, from the words “For we walk by 
faith and not by sight.” Most delightful sing- 
ing by the choir, greatly enlivened the service. 

A Wednesday morning prayer meeting fill- 
ed the spacious church of Dr. Halley, and was 
a source of spritual refreshment. 

At the morning Session of the Board, several 
interesting reports were read by the Secre- 
taries, and heart-stirring addresses were made 
by Dr.Hicock of Union College, Dr.Humphrey 
of Pitsfield, the Rev. Mr. Kirk of Boston, and 
Dr. Bridgeman, who has been absent eighteen 
years in China. He told us he found but a 
single missionary there, (Dr. Morrison) but now 
there are seventy, and five ofthe largest cities 
are open to the missionaries, 

From the various reports, it appears that 
this Board has more than six hundred laborers 
in the great field—eleven printing establish- 
ments, which have printed near an hundred 
million of pages. There are ninety-three missi- 
onary churches, having about twenty-five thou- 
sand members. In the Mission Schools there 
are twenty-three thousand five hundred pupils. 

We have now reached Wednesday afternoon. 
The great congregation is once more assem- 
bled. See that gentleman rises with a manu- 
script and begins to read. With a clear, 
strong, and earnest voice he carries us through 
a deeply interesting report on North American 
Indian Missions. That is Mr. Treat who has 
charge of this department. By his side are six 
sons of the forest, red men of the west. They 
have come on to attend this meeting; two 
Tuscaroras, two Senccas, two Chactaws. They 
all rise as Mr. Treat finishes, and are introduc- 
ed by hiin to the President of the Board, who 
addreses them in a most happy and affectianate 
manner. Some of them wept as he spoke. He 
spoke of the wrongs they had received—but 
urged them so to regard the precepts of the 
Bible they had read, as to forgive and love and 
pray for all who had injured them—pledging 
the Board and its friends to care for all their 
interests, &c. Several of the Indians then ad- 
dressed the audience in their own languages, 
which was interpreted, sentence after sentence 








by the Missionaries. The President shook 
each of them cordially by the hand, which 
seemed greatly to affect them. One of these 
Choctaws, a fine-looking young man, has 
recently graduated at one of our colleges. The 
afternoon was very hot, but the deepest interest 
prevaded throughout the crowded house. 
Wednesday evening. Here we are gathered 
again, a congregation which crowds every part 
of the spacious edifice. So far from abating, the 
interest seems with every meeting to increase. 
After prayer and a song of praise, Rev. Mr. 
Hotchkiss, of the Choctaw mission, addressed 
the people. He went out at first as a farmer 
to conduct the secular affairs of the mission, 
and for many years encountered all the trials 
and hardships incident to that work among the 
untutored Indians. He made a most earnest 
appeal for more laborers to come to his help 
in this great work. Next Mr. Byington spoke, 
a missionary of thirty years’ experience. He 
related many interesting facts respecting the 


progress of the Gospel among the benighted“ 


Indians. Rev. Mr. Thompson of Roxbury then 
gave an interesting account of a recent visit 
of his to the various missions among the Indian 
tribes. The evening service was closed by an 
address by Dr. Bacon of New Haven. 

The services of Thursday morning were, 
Reports of committees, Addresses, &c. In the 
afterooon, two large churches were filled with 
Communicants, partaking of the Lord’s Supper. 


In the evening several Missionaries gave ad- 
dresses. 


Friday forenoon. The deeply interesting 
scenes of the meeting of the Board are now 
about to close. More closely crowded than 
ever is the spacious temple where we meet. 
Short farewell addresses are made by several 
Missionaries who are soon to depart to their 
several posts in heathen lands. They were 
delivered with great spirit and earnestness, 
and were deeply affecting. One of.them ad- 
vanced the beautiful idea, that so near had 
distant nations been brought by the modern 
facilities of intercourse, that it seemed almost 
as much out of place to bid a solemn farewell, 
as it would be for dwellers in the same village 
to do so when leaving each other’s houses. 

Next occurred a scene of peculiar interest. 
The Missionaries united in singing an hymn 
in eight different languages, each one using 
the same tune, “St. Thomas,” but each using 
the words of the language of the natives among 
whom he had preached the Gospel. Thus 
were their divers languages but the same sen- 
timent used in the praise of God and the same 
tune. These languages were Turkish, Arabic, 
Choctaw, Seneca, Tuscarora, Sandwich Island, 
Chinese and Western Africa. It was a bles- 
sed sight to see those devoted men from so 
widely separated realms of the earth unite thus 
in such an act of worship. 

Next followed a beautiful and affecting 
address to the Missionaries, by the President of 
the Board. They heard him, all standing on 
the platform, with the most profound interest, 
and many tears. They were reminded of the 
value of their work. The bearing it had on 
the temporal, and above all on the eternal 
welfare of men. The rapid flight of time, the 
nearness of all to Eternity, and the blessings 


of faithfniness in the great work given them 
to do, &c. 

After a few most interesting remarks, by 
Dr. Anderson, in which the thanks of the hosts 
of guests were given to the citizens of Troy, 
for their generous hospitality, Dr. Beman 
gave a most happy response. The vast assem- 
bly united in the Doxology, and the Forty-third 
Annual Meeting of the American Board of 
Missions was closed. 

In view of this good work we may say, 

Ist. “Behold how great a matter a little 
fire kindleth.” There was but little of the 
sacred fire of Missions forty years ago, when 
this Mission Board was organized. The re- 
ceipts the first year were less than a thousand 
dollars; the year just closed they have been 
more than three hundred thousand. 

The half-dozen Missionaries have so increas- 
ed, that now there are more than five hundred 
in the field. The first meeting of the Board 
was held in a gentleman’s parlor—now it re- 
quires the largest edificeses in our largest 
cities to hold the immense crowd that gather 
to these meetings. 

2nd. Shall not all the young readers of the 
Compauion interest themselves in this great 
work? The Saviour loves it, all the angels 
rejoice in it; it maketh the earth glad with 
God’s salvation, it is constantly increasing the 
population of heaven. In what better enter- 











prise can any youthful mind be engaged. 


THE COMPANION ENLARGED. 


The Youth’s Companion bas been for several 
months reduced in size, by the provisions of the 
Post Office Law, of March 3, 1851,—but we 
are happy to inform our readers that the New 
Law passed at the close of the last session of 
Congress provides that weekly papers in the 
county where printed go free ; papers weighing 
not over an ounce and a half, (as is the case 
with the Youth’s Companion,) to eny part of 
the United States, 26 cents per year, and in the 
State where printed, 13 cents per year, paid in 
advance at the office of delivery. 

The new law goes into operation Septemver 
30th, this day, and the Companion is enlarged 
to its former dimensions. 
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THE FARM SCHOOL. 

On Thompson’s Island, in Boston Harbor. 

The boys of the Farm School, ninety-eight in 
number, nade their annual visit to the city 
yesterday. The weather was perfect for the 
occasion. They formed in files of two, with 
their banners; that at the head with the motto, 
“ Farm School Boys,” with implements of hus- 
bandry, and “ Speed the Plough.” The second 
banner had a Bible beautifully painted on it, 
with the words, “Thy Word 1s a lamp to my 
feet.” The third banner had, “-Washington, a 
name dear to all.” The last banner, carried 
by the youngest boy, had on it, ‘Just as the 
twig is bent the tree will incline.” They had 
on white pants and dark jackets, and looked 
well; and, under their own marshals, marched 
orderly through the city. They called on the 
Hon. Charles Jackson, the projector and patron 
of the institution; also on Amos Lawrence, 
Esq., the friend of all good works. They were 
introduced to the Mayor, at the City Hall, who 
gave them excellent counsel; which was fol- 
lowed by remarks from J. B. Curtis, Esq. At 
the Merchant’s Exchange, in the presence of 
many interested spectators, they sung, and 
two boys gave specimens of elocution, which 
caused much applause. 

They visited the Charles street jail to receive 
a lesson of admonition, and to impress the 
truth of the Bible, “That the way of transgres- 
sors ishard.” At 2o’clock they partook of a 
collation at the “Eye and Ear Infirmary,” 
Charles street, and then spent two hours in 
company with relatives and friends on the 
Common, and were joined by a number of 
young men, past graduates of the F.S. A 
more interesting scene is not often witnessed. 
At half past 5 they left in the Mayflower for 
their own healthy, happy home, where they 
are secure from city temptations; and we may 
add, happy would it be for themselves and the 
city if many more, morally exposed boys were 
as well off. They were accompanied by their 
beloved Superintendent, R. Morrison, Esq., and 
Mr. Lampee, a faithful Instructor of the 
School.—| Boston Traveller. 











Variety. 
I SHALL SEE HER AGAIN. 


Little Patty hada playmate. Her name was 
Lucy Gray, and Lucy became sick and died. 

When Patty heard that Lucy Gray was 
dead, she was very sorry, and cried sadly; 
soon after she was heard to talk to herself in 
this way: 

* Dear Lucy! she is dead. She was not so 
old by a half a year as I am, and yet she has 
died before me. When she became sick I said 
to her ‘ Never mind, Lucy, you will soon be well 
again, and we will play with our dolls as we 
used to do.’ She looked at me then very 
seriously, and said, ‘ No Patty, I shall go to 
Jesus, who died for me on the cross.” Dear 
Lucy ! I did love her very much, but I shall 
never see her facejagain.” 

Here Patty was silent, but in a moment she 
began to talk again, thus : 

* What do I mean by saying, ‘I shall never 
see her face again?’ Indeed, but I shall 
though, for the Bible tells me that the dead 
will rise again, and that all who love Jesus 
Christ will go to heaven and have a crown of 
life. Yes, yes! I shall see Lucy again, and 
Lucy will see me, and then we shall never more 
leave each other.’— [Youth’s Pen. Gaz. 
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NOT ASHAMED OF HIS RELIGION. 


Dartmouth College, on the Connecticut 
river, at Hanover, New Hampshire, is one of 
the oldest and most respectable colleges in our 
country. It was named in honor of Lord 
Dartmouth, an English nobleman, who gave a 
large sum of money to endow it. There is a 
fine picture of him in one of the college halls. 
He was young, and handsome, and rich, and 
accomplished; but he had something better 
than all these, he had piety. He loved and 
honored his Saviour, and although at the time 
when hg lived it was the fashion to mock at 
serious things, he was never ashamed of his 
religion. The king and some noblemen agreed 
on one occasion to take an early morning ride. 
They waited a few moments for Lord Dart- 
mouth. On his arrival, one of the company 
seemed disposed to call him to account for his 
tardiness. “I have learned to wait upon the 




















King of kings, before I wait upon my earthly 
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sovereign,” was Lord Dartmouth’s answe 
No matter what he had to do, or who wantei 
him, reading the Bible and secret prayer we 
duties which he never put off. Let us remem, 
ber his example, and be faithful to God ag 
was. (Child's Paper, 
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SWEARING NOBLY REPROVED, 


Prince Henry, the son of James I, had , 
particular aversion to the vice of swearing ani 
profanation of the name of God. When t 
play, he was never heard to swear; and “ 
being asked why he did not do so at play x 
well as others, replied that he knew no game 
worthy of an oath. The same answer he is 
said to have given ata hunting match. Ty, 
stag, almost quite spent, crossed the ro; 
where a butcher was passing with his dog, 
The stag was instantly killed by the dog, 
which the huntsmen were greatly offended 
and endeavored to irritate the prince againg 
the butcher ; but his Highness answered, cog), 
ly, “True, the butcher’s dog has killed the 
stag, and how could the butcher help it? 
They replied, “ If his father had been so served, 
he would have sworn so as no man could have 
endured.” “ Away,” said the Prince, “ all the 
pleasure in the world is not worth an oath” 

—_—_——o—_—_—_ 


ABSOLUTE DEATH. 


A man named Death, still a resident of Ohio, 
formerly lived in Cincinnati, where he gojj 
liquors.—Over the door of his store was th 
sign of “Rectified Whiskey,” and direetly 
under was his name—* Absolute Death.” 4) 
old lady from the country, with her SON, 
hearty lad, were one day quietly wending they 
way through the street ina wagon. The sign 
caught her eye. “Stop, John!” She read it 
‘, Rectified Whiskey, Absolute Death.” ‘ Thats 
a fact Johnny, let me out; there is one hones 
whiskey seller in Cincinnati. I want to se 
what he looks like.’ 
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RUM—BEGGARY—DEATH. 


A little girl was asked by a kind Sabbath. 
school teacher why she did not come toschol, 

She replied, ‘I have no clothes fit to » 
with.’ 

The teacher kindly furnished her wih 
clothing. She attended school awhile, ani! 
was again missing; the teacher looked afte 
her, and inquired of her the reason for he 
absence.—She said again, ‘Ihave no clothe 
fit to go with.’ 

‘ But,’ said the teacher, ‘1 gave you clothes’ 

‘ Yes, I know you did,’ said the child; ‘but 
father took and sold them for whiskey ? 

The winter came, and this poor little gil 
was furnished with shoes by her teacher, 
Soon, however, she was again missed from 
Sabbath-schoo]. Her faithful teacher looked 
her out, and asked the reason of her absence 
from Sabbath school. 

She gave it—‘ Father has sold my shoes for 
whiskey ? 

That drunken father beat and abused his 
family so much, that they had to seek refuge 
by leaving him, which they did while he wa 
lying inadrunken stupor. A few nights since, 
that same man fractured the skull of another > 
by a blow, of which he died; and the drunken 
father is now in prison awaiting a trial for his 
life. Reader, pity the drunkard and his 
family !—S. S. Advocate. 


Poetry. 


MOTHER, WHAT IS DEATH. 


“ Mother, how still the baby lies! 
Icannot bear his breath ; 

I cannot see his laughing eyes— 
They tell me this is death. 


My little work I thought to bring, 
And sat down by his bed, 

And pleasantly I tried to sing— 
They hushed me he is dead. 


They say that he again will rise, 
More beautiful than now; e 
That God will bless him in the skies—— | 
O, mother, tell me how !” ‘ 
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“ Daughter, do you remember, dear, 
The cold, dark thing you brought, 

And laid upon the casement here,— 
A withered worm, you thought? 


I told you that Almighty power 
Could break that withered shell, 

And show you ina future hour, 
Something would please you well. 


Look at the chrysalis, my love,— 
An empty shell it lies :— 

Now raise your wondering glance above, 
To where yon insect flies!” 


*O yes, mamma! how very gay 
Its wings of starry gold! 

And see! it lightly flies away 
Beyond my gentle hold! 


O mother, now I know full well, 
If God that worm can change, 
And draw it from this broken cell, 
On golden wings to range,— 


How beautiful will brother be, 


When God shall give him wings, 
Above this dying world to flee, 
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And live with heavenly things!” 
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